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HOW WE GET OUR NEWSPAPERS. 


Ir is impossible not to sympathise with Mr Barham 
in his reply to the vice-principal of Brasenose. 
That dignitary remonstrated with the future author 
of the Ingoldsby Legends for his absence from 
morning chapels. ‘The fact is, sir, said Bar- 
ham, ‘you’re too late for me; I can sit up till 
four or five, but seven is too bad.’ As the publi- 
cation of the Times is concluded before the under- 
eraduates of Oxford and Cambridge creep unwil- 
lingly to ‘matins,’ it seemed barely possible that 
we might ‘assist’ at that ceremony by sitting up. 
Certainly we should never do so, if once we turned 
in to bed. 

Upon that reasoning we acted. The chimes of St 
Clement Dane’s were ringing clearly through the 
morning air as we passed under Temple Bar. A 
moment before, we were looking up Devereux 
Court, where Marchamont Nedham, the ablest 
free-lance in the printed warfare of the ‘Great 
Rebellion, laid himself down to die. Nedham had 
watched by the cradle of English journalism ; and 
we were about to see it in its prime. As we set 
our faces eastwards, some fancies from old times 
would force themselves upon us. Who, at noon- 
day, as he struggles up Fleet Street, can think of 
anything but the great tide of humanity which 
pours past him? Heine might have seen a e 
of the Beresina here as well as in Cornhill, ‘ where 
every one presses on in mad haste to save his scrap 
of life ; where the daring rider [or cabman] stamps 
down the poor pedestrian ; where every one who falls 
is lost for ever ; where the best friends rush, with- 
out feeling, over each other’s corpses ; and where 
thousands, in the weakness of death, and bleeding, 
grasp in vain at the planks of the bridge, and are 
shot down into the icy grave of death.’ But now, 
in the early gray dawn, gazing at the houses 
beyond St Dunstan’s, which bring to our eyes the 


aspect of London before the plague and the fire, | 


we can let our thoughts wander back to the time 
of the Stuarts, of the Tudors, and even of the 
Plantagenets, Somewhere in this street, a young 
Templar, by name Chaucer, is reported to have 


thrashed a Franciscan friar. Between Child’s 
Banking-house and Middle Temple Lane stood the 
Devil Tavern, where Jonson lorded it with greater 
authority than Dryden did afterwards at Will's, or 
Addison at Button’s. In the narrow house by 
the entrance to the Middle Temple, Pope and 
Warburton made acquaintance. A few doors up 
Chancery Lane, on the left-hand side, lived Izaak 
Walton. Further on, in Crane Court, the Royal 
Society held its earlier meetings, and there is 
the very room where Newton sat as president. 
In a tavern which lurks behind the houses, on the 
opposite side of the way, Johnson planned with 
Boswell his journey to the Hebrides. In Salisbury 
Square, Richardson wrote Pamela; and not far 
distant, under the foundations of Faringdon 
Market, lies Chatterton, ‘the marvellous boy who 
perished in his pride.’ 

Turning out of Fleet Street to the right, and 
passing under a railway arch, we find ourselves in 
a few moments before the Times office. The whole 
block of building lies between Playhouse Yard on 
the north and Printing-house Square on the south ; 
the former of which occupies part of the ground 
on which, in one shape or another, from 1576 to 
1665, stood the Blackfriars Theatre, made immortal 
by the memory of Shakspeare ; the latter of which 
recalls the site of the King’s Printing-house, where 
the first London Gazette was published in the times 
of Charles II. On this very site, in all probability, 
the trial of Queen Catharine took place, and 
amongst the foundations may be traced fragments 
of the earliest Norman, and even of the old Roman 
wall. Our business, however, is not with the past ; 
and, moreover, are not these things written in the 
pages of Leigh Hunt and Peter Cunningham. 

Ascending the steps, we enter a room of moderate 
size, which is divided into two unequal parts by a 
barrier running more than breast-high from wall 
!to wall, except at the centre, where there is a 
counter, at a lower level, for the delivery of 
papers. Along the outer compartment, in which 
we stand, tables extend lengthways, which at this 
moment are besieged by an army of men and boys 


engaged in the task of packing. Within the 
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barrier, at one corner of the room, there is a little 
counting-house for the publisher, and at the other 
corner is a door communicating with the penetralia 
of the office, through which a continuous tide of 
human beings is bringing sheaf after sheaf of 
‘insides ;’ for the supplement sheet was printed, 
and, to a great extent, delivered before five o'clock. 
We spend a few minutes looking about us, and are 
presently invited to enter by a side-door, and view 
the inner mysteries.. We pass along a corridor 
and a gallery, from the latter of which we look 
down upon the unexpected sight of a huge kitchen, 
with a batterie de cuisine, glowing fires, huge 
caldrons, and burnished vessels of copper, which 
gleam like gold. Further on, we pass a venerable 
door, behind which, as our conductor tells us, is the 
descent to that vital part of the establishment 
—the beer-cellar. Here, at all events, man is 
independent of fortune and of the caprices of 
secretaries of state. 

To follow, however, the good advice given some- 
where by La Fontaine, let us ‘ begin at the begin- 
ning, and step into the compositors’ room. In this 
there is nothing more to be seen than in any other 
printing-office, unless the number of frames, on 
which the cases of type rest, may be more numer- 
ous than usual. There are often as many as one 
hundred and fifty or one hundred and sixty com- 
positors at work in this single room. When there 
is a press of matter at the last moment, as, for 
example, when the debates have been prolonged 
to a late hour, the ‘copy’ sent in is cut into small 
fragments, so that the labour of composition may 
be as much divided as possible. When the matter 
has been set up, the compositors transfer their 
‘handfuls’ of type to brass galleys, called ‘slips,’ 
where they are collected and wedged together ; 
and in that form proofs are struck off by an 
ordinary printing-machine. The proofs are imme- 
diately conveyed to an adjacent room, where some 
fifteen or sixteen readers are prepared to revise and 
correct them. The readers must necessarily be men 
of more than ordinary intelligence ; but, as they 
are not onmiscient, they are assisted by a library 
of reference, which reposes on a shelf running 
round the room. When the proofs have been 
corrected to the satisfaction of the readers, they are 
carried to the retreat of the sub-editor for further 
amendment or alteration. The readers will have 
dealt only with clerical errors ; the sub-editor must 
sit in judgment on points of style, and decide, 
if necessary, either for curtailment or expansion. 
When the finishing-touch has been given, the type 
is arranged in columns, and ‘made up’ into the 
ordinary pages of a newspaper. The six columns 
of type constituting a page are firmly grasped in 
an iron framework, called the ‘chase,’ and the 
whole mass constitutes the ‘form.’ To trace the 
subsequent adventures of this form, we must move 
to another part of the building. On our way, we 
peep into the room where the parliamentary 
reporters copy out their short-hand notes after 
leaving the House ; and we pass the door leading 
into the sanctwm sanctorwm of manager and editor, 


which, indeed, is now deserted, but which none 
the less we gaze on reverentially, whispering with 
bated breath. 

Forty-one years ago, newspapers were still 
printed by hand-labour. On November 29, 1814, 
the Times announced to its readers that the im- 
pression they held in their hands had been taken 
by the agency of steam. -It boasted that the press 
of Kénig and Bauer was capable of producing no 
less than eleven hundred copies an hour. At the 
present moment, the number which can be pro- 
duced in one hour by a single machine is about 
eighteen thousand; and as the system of stereo- 
typing allows any number of machines to be 
employed, the limits of production are practically 
indefinite. 

Whilst impressions were taken directly from the 
type itself, the limit of production was defined by the 
number of sheets which could be laid on, printed, 
and taken off in a given time. The two chief 
agents in accelerating the production of copies are 
the stereotype plate and the cylindrical printing- 
press. It would require too much space to explain 
the successive improvements of different inventors ; 
so shall confine ourselves to a description of the 
latest form of the steam printing-machine, as it 
may be seen in the Ties office. 

The room to which we have now followed the 
form is used for casting the stereotype plates. Six 
or seven sheets of unsized tissue-paper are mois- 
tened and pasted together, the whole being backed 
by paper of a stronger texture. The substance 
thus prepared is laid upon the form, and the two 
together, are driven forwards and backwards under 
a revolving roller, after the fashion of a litho- 
graphic press. This method produces a sharp even 
impression, and is much superior to the old method, 
where the pressure was produced by the repeated 
blows of a brush. The ‘ matrix,’ or ‘mould, as it 
is called, is now lifted from the type, and presents 
an inverted representation of its original—that is 
to say, that where the type stood out in relief, 
the matrix shews corresponding depressions. We 
now pass on to the ‘casting-box, a machine con- 
sisting of two massive metal leaves, one of which 
folds over upon the other. As it stands open on 
the floor, it resembles in profile the shape of the 
letter V, the hinges, of course, being below. If we 
now examine the inner surfaces of the two leaves, 
we shall find that with a border running round 
three sides, and exactly corresponding in each, the 
central portion of one is concave or hollow; of the 
other, convex or prominent. The matrix, which 
has now been dried, is placed in the box, with that 
side which was lately pressed upon the type, turned 
towards the convex surface. The upper leaf is then 
folded over, and, through an aperture above, the 
metal is run in so as to fill the space between the 
convex surface and the matrix. In a short time, the 
metal sets, and the stereotype plate can be removed 
from the box. When taken out, it presents the 
appearance of a section of a cylindrical surface, cut 
parallel to the axis, the curvature, of course, being 
precisely the same as that of the central cylinder 


Ip. 
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of the printing-machine, to which, as will presently 
be uhieah, the plate is to be attached. Instead 
of movable type, therefore, we have now a solid 
slab of metal, about half an inch thick, and about 
twenty-two inches by sixteen in length and breadth 

tively. This slab is transferred to a table, 
where the edges are pared and bevelled, and if 
there are any defects in the casting, they are 
removed by a chisel. The matrix, meanwhile, has 
suffered no injury, but may be employed to pro- 
duce as many more plates, precisely similar, as 
may be deemed necessary. Whatever number of 
copies can be thrown off by one machine, can be 
doubled, trebled, quadrupled by the employment 
of two, three, or four sets of plates ; and there is, 
moreover, this advantage: if, whilst the pxblica- 
tion is proceeding, a telegram is received from 
Queenstown with the latest American news, or 
from Alexandria, notifying the arrival of the Indian 
mail at Suez, or from any other quarter, a fresh 
stereotype plate may be cast from the original 
‘form, such a portion only of the type being 
removed as may be required for the new matter. 
The printing need not stop till the process of 
stereotyping is completed, and no more time is lost 
than is necessary for fixing the new plate to the 
cylinder in the place of the old. 

Let us suppose the 7imes newspaper to consist 
of two complete sheets, or sixteen pages. It will 
have been noticed by the ‘constant reader’ that 
the whole of the advertisement sheet and half the 
inside sheet contains such matter as might easily 
have been received at the office by eight or ten 
o'clock on the previous evening. e remaining 
half of the inside sheet, however, comprising pages 
5, 8, 9, 12, frequently contains matter which could 
only have been received in the small-hours of the 
morning. The House of Commons, for example, 
only rose at two; the reporter who took the 
‘turn’ in the Gallery cannot have sent in his copy 
till still later ; and here is also a leader which could 
only have been commenced when the debate was 
over. The order of printing, therefore, is this: 
The advertisement sheet is despatched first, each 
sheet passing twice through the machine ; in the 
next _— one-side of the inner sheet is printed, 
including pages 6, 7, 10, 1l—here we shall have 
_the law and police reports, the money and share 
articles, the returns from the markets, the corre- 
spondence from abroad, and the earlier part of 
last night’s debate ; lastly (and this is the process 
which we are now about to view), the ini 
side is printed, including pages 5, 8, 9, 12, on 
which, in all probability, we shall find a few 
important advertisements received at the last 
moment, the close of the debate, the leading 
articles, and the telegrams from abroad. 

Let us fancy that we are standing in a lofty 
room, with one of Hoe’s ‘ten-feeders’ before us. 
At first, we shall see nothing but a terrible com- 
bination of cylinders and wheels in motion, the 
whole mass covering some forty-five feet of 
frontage, and towering upwards to a height of 
twenty-five feet. As we become accustomed to 
the whir of the machinery, and begin to realise 
the details, this is what we shall gradually per- 
ceive. The centre of the machine consists of a 
large cylinder, about sixty-five inches in diameter, 
and consequently about two hundred and five 

inches in ci erence. Round this central 
cylinder there are arranged ten groups of smaller 
cylinders, each group comprising two inking-rollers 


of about four inches diameter, and a cylinder about 
in diameter, with cloth, to 

roduce the necessary pressure as the passes 

tween itself and cylinder. axes 
of all are horizontal, and at mght angles to the 
wall which we are su d to be facing. On 
either side of the machine there are five tables 
inclined inwards and downwards. Each of these 
tables corresponds to one of the groups of smaller 
cylinders, and is the place from which the paper is 
uP lied. Two platforms, with connecting stairs, 
at heights of about ten and eighteen feet from the 
po. run along the whole length of the machine, 
and allow the engineer to reach any part of the 
works. Let us imagine that it is not yet five 
o'clock, at which hour the ‘ publication’ of the 
Times will begin ; and that the composition, the 
making-up, and the casting of the stereotype 
plates is completed: the four plates represent- 
ing pages 5, 8, 9, and 12, are brought in; they 
are carried up to the higher platform, and there 
affixed to the central calicion 9 and 8 be- 
ing on our side, we will suppose, 12 and 5 
= the opposite side reversed, in the 
columns of stereo running parallel to the axis 
of the cylinder. They lates, it will be remembered, 
have bevelled edges. ese are adapted to es 
which are fitted to receive them, and additional 
security is attained by clamps. 

It must now be explained how ink is suppli 
to the rollers. The total circumference the 
central cylinder was said to be about two hundred 
and five inches; but the breadth of a sheet of 
the Times is only thirty-six inches; some one 
hundred and seventy inches therefore remain . 
to be accounted for. This portion of the cylinder 
is made available as an inking-table, which 
derives its supplies from a reservoir below the 
machine, and which transfers it to the rollers, 
whilst they in their turn convey it to the stereo- 
type plates, in time for the reception of the 
paper. At the bottom of the whole system of 
machinery is a trough of printing-ink, which is 
taken up by one roller, to a second, thence 
to a third, and so on till it reaches the table on 
the central cylinder. These rollers, which are in 
close contact, not only have a motion of rotation, 
but they have also a motion sideways in the direc- 
tion of their lengths, by which means the ink is 
at last distribu uably. The machinery, which 
was stopped that the cylinder might receive the 
last plates, is now going to be again started ; for 
at each of the ten tables, a boy has taken his seat - 
with a pile of damped sheets before him, ready to 
feed the machine, and all the preliminaries are 
complete. Conceive the central cylinder to revolve 
in the same direction as the hands of a watch ; and 
let us notice the lowest group of smaller cylinders 
on the left-hand side, at the moment when the 
inking-table approaches the two inking-rollers, 
These two rollers press firmly on the table during 
the whole of its passage, and become thoroughly 
charged with ink, As the revolution continues, 
the table is succeeded by the stereotype plates, 
which are also pressed firmly by the rollers, but 
which receive the ink rhe of yielding it. The 
*layer-on,’ as the boy is called who supplies the 
machine, has moved a sheet of paper to the edge 
of his table; and just as the stereotype as 
begin to receive their ink, little metal hands fall 
upon the paper and draw it in between bands of 
linen tape, which gently compel it to pass between 
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the smaller and the central cylinder. When the 
paper is printed, it is conveyed away by a similar 
process to a frame, which lays it down on a table 
prepared to receive it. The same thing takes 
place with each of the other nine groups in succes- 
sion, so that every revolution of the central 
cylinder prints ten papers; and as thirty revolu- 
tions a minute will not overtask the layer-on, three 
hundred papers may be mens every minute, or 
eighteen thousand every hour by a single machine. 
But as other machines, with other sets of stereo- 
type plates, may also be at work, the number of 
copies which can be produced is simply indefinite. 
In the Times office, there are, we believe, four 
machines ; but two only are required to work at 
once. The remainder constitute a reserve, to be 
called in when either of the working-presses meet 
with an accident. 

A certain number of copies are stamped for 
transmission by post. The stamp is impressed at 
the same time that the ordi printing takes 
place. An ingenious piece of mechanism is 
attached to the machine, which not only stamps 
the newspaper, but registers the number stamped 
for the information of the Excise Office. 

Taking as a basis the fi given by Mr 
Cunnin Mew in his Handbook to Modern London, 
it would appear that a copy of the Times news- 
paper, consisting of two sheets, or sixteen » 
would contain about twenty-three thousand five 
hundred lines, and would have employed nearly 
one million four hundred thousand pieces of type. 
But during the sittings of parliament, a copy of 
the Times sometimes runs to twenty pages, and 
these figures must in that case be increased by 
one-fourth. 

We have not yet seen all that is to be seen— 
the rooms where bales upon bales of paper are 
stored ready for use, the apparatus for damping 
the paper before printing, and the engine-rooms ; 
but as we intend to follow a little further the 
adventures of the sheet which we just now saw 
printed, we can only refer to these matters. One 
thing, however, must be said: the neatness, clean- 
liness, and brightness which prevailed everywhere 
were wonderful. Hoe’s toedeoliae. with its bur- 
nished metal, looked as trim as the machinery of 
a man-of-war. The rooms were light, airy, and 
well kept. The general impression left on the 
mind was one of admiration for the liberal scale 
on which every detail was provided for, and the 
conviction that here at least the work was never 
scamped.’ 

It is now half-past six, and the publication of 
the Times is nearly completed. The bustle is as 
great as ever as we pass through the publishing 
office, and out into the yard, where numerous carts 
are loading with papers, and starting with a rush 
for the various agencies in Fleet Street and else- 
where. Let us return through Temple Bar, and 
see what is going on in that vast ‘palace of 
stone,’ as M. uiros calls it, which looks down 
upon St Clement Dane’s. We must call in the 


assistance of the poet to ‘roll the wheels of time | ha 


backward, and so enable us to descend into the 
basement a little before five. There is a whirl of 
machinery, and a glare of gas. Presently, we find 
our way into the front room, and desery a broad 
inclined plane, which leans at a sharp angle on a 
receiving-table below. Down this plane, volley 
after volley of Times and Telegraph supplements 
is being poured through an opening in the pave- 


ment above. The spent bales are instantly con- 
veyed to a long bench which runs along the room, 
and are thence delivered in detail to four or five 
‘folding-machines,’ which are drawn up in line 
on the opposite side of the room; for, besides 
the bundles of newspapers which are forwarded 
to the different country agents, a considerable 
number of single copies must be folded, and sent 
by rail and post to individual subscribers; and 
manual labour is too slow to execute this. Each 
machine consists of a series of horizontal tables. 
On the highest tier, there is but one table, the size 
of which slightly exceeds the dimensions of an 
open newspaper. On the remaining tiers, there 
are two tables, but each table of any one tier is 
only half the size of a table on the tier above. 
A boy, whose fingers are tip with leathern 
guards, stands on a small platform, and feeds the 
machine from a heap of sheets which lie on the 
uppermost table. A single sheet, as it approaches 
the edge of the table, is caught for an instant by 
a roller which drops upon it, and is drawn 
between bands of tape round the edge of the table 
on to the two tables below. At the moment the 
sheet. rests completely and symmetrically upon 
these two tables, a wooden knife descends moment- 
arily along the centre line, and the sheet, which 
is doubled during the process, is drawn as before 
to the tier below. This process takes place four 
times, and when the paper finally drops into a 
box prepared to receive it, the size is necessarily 
reduced to one-sixteenth of its Noo size. This 
is a folding-machine in the simplest form. But 
the principle has been extended so as to take in 
a newspaper with its supplement at the same time. 
If the supplement is of the same size as the news- 
_— itself, both must be laid on simultaneously. 
f the supplement is but half the size, it must be 
laid on when the newspaper has been once folded ; 
and in either case the papers will lie coincidently 
one upon the other, and the knife descend upon 
both at the same instant. 

But whilst we have been watching the machines, 
the first batches of ‘insides’ have been pourin 
down the plane, and are in turn being machin 
and folded. Moving to a room in the rear, we 
look for a moment at a swarm of boys, who are 
giving the last two or three folds to the papers, _ 
and binding them in envelopes for transmission 
to the railway stations or the post-office. Observe 
how skilfully, by one or two turns of the wrist, 
the paper is reduced to its proper dimensions, the 
envelopes edged with — by a sweep or two of 
the brush, and the roll effectively secured by a 
single pressure. Even the composition of the 
paste has only been settled after repeated experi- 
ments. But the envelopes themselves are worth 
a few minutes’ attention. None are addressed in 
writing: all are printed. The name of the agency 
from which they come is, of course, the same for 
all; but the name of the person to whom they are 
addressed is in every case different. The day’s 
supply is thus prepared. When the envelopes 
ve all received the general impression, ‘ W. H. 8S. 
and Son, Strand,’ they go through a second process. 
A series of different addresses is made up, one 
below the other, in an ordinary galley. This galley 
is placed on a thin, horizontal table, which moves 
from left to right. Immediately above the latter 
is a stage, with an opening, which allows ra 
one address to be visible at a time. A pad, whic 
is connected with the machinery of the press, 
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overhangs the opening. The printer takes his seat, 
heap of envelopes on his left, he takes the upper- 
most, places it over the opening, and presses the 
treadle. The pad descends, the address is printed, 
and, with the release of the treadle, the galley 
moves one space from left to right, and a new 
address presents itself. This met is far more 
rapid and less expensive than that of writing by 
hand. But —_ you are noticing that many 
of the envelopes bear postal stamps of different 
colours and values, with the superscription of the 
firm. These are all PReaie y from Somerset 
House, where the dies are kept, and are intended, 
some for inland, some for continental or colonial 
service. By and by, when bundles and single 
copies have all been despatched for the early 
trains, two or three post-office vans will take up 
a position in the side-street, and by the crane, 
which you see above there, bag after bag of news- 
papers will be hauled up for transmission by the 
first mail-train. 

But time is wearing on ; we must mount to the 

und-floor. On entering the room, the first 
impression is one of Babel and the confusion of 
tongues. Is it possible that in the midst of all this 
uproar and turmoil, any single man can retain his 
senses? Absolutely possible ; for what is apparent 
chaos, is really the — of organisation. 
Gradually we shall be able to distinguish articulate 
sounds, and comprehend what is going on about us. 
The space towards the street is divided off by glass 
partitions, for the usual business of the day. In 
rear of these offices, there stretches a large area, 
part of which is extended upwards by a vaulted 
roof, and round which is a projecting gallery. 


Along the central area, three lines of tables run | da 


lengthways, and on either side, other tables are 
ranged along the walls at right angles to them. 
Every square foot of floor and gallery seems at the 
resent moment to swarm with living beings, 
feuting and gesticulating, whilst other crowds are 
rushing in with bundles fresh from the different 
newspaper offices, or rushing out with parcels made 
up ready for the trains. Out of the confused cries 
a few words at last become audible. ‘Twelve 
Times, twelve Tellies, two Pubg, three Sporting, 
and so on. And this is the interpretation, A 
number of packers stand at intervals along the 
central tables, each with a large sheet of brown 

per before him, within which is pasted a printed 
ist of London Seepage, with certain written 
figures opposite partic items, the whole being 
headed by the name and address of the agent to 
whom the bundle is to be transmitted. Other men 
stand at the side-tables with piles of this or that 
daily or weekly paper about them. The stentor 
who was shouting for ‘ twelve Times, twelve Tellies, 
two Pubs,* three Sporting,’ was simply asking four 
of his comrades to provide him with copies of the 
Times, Daily Telegraph, Morning Advertiser, and 
Sporting Life; and instantly the atmosphere was 
darkened with flights of Papers, which hovered for 
a moment, and then descended with unerring 


accumulate, they are ticked off on the printed 
and if any office has not yet sent in its supply, the 
copies are noted to be sent by the next train. 


precision on the spot required. .As the — 
ist, 


* Rien n’est sacré pour un sapeur. It is absolutely 
t to contract Morning Advertiser into some- 
thing, and Pub seems the shortest way to do it. 


When complete, the parcel is rapidly swathed in 
its brown covering, and tied with strong cord from 
a gigantic reel, of which there are several beneath 
the table. <A pair of scissors, of which there are 
also several attached by chains to the tables (it 
would never do to leave them loose), cuts the cord, 
and a man, who arrives with a truck at the precise 
moment he is wanted, carries this and similar 
1s off to the vans or carts which are waiti 
or them at the door. One circumstance will 
infallibly strike the looker-on; every motion of 
the packing appears to be done by every one in the 
same fashion; and rightly so ; for the plan adopted 
is one which has proved by constant practice and 
experience to be the best, and to admit of no 
variation without loss of time. 

Out into the open air. The pavement js fringed, 
and the roadway is blockaded by a host of bright 
red coats. Man after man rushes franticly into 
the street, fills first the interior of the carts to 
repletion, then piles the outside to a dizzy height, 
then firmly imprisons the legs of the driver in 
yet additional bales. When the load is as much 
as the cart can bear, and the bundles threaten 
momentarily to topple over, a short stout man, 
whose words are few but decisive, gives the si 
and off the horses dart with one bound at the rate 
of twelve miles an hour to the appointed railway 
stations. Happily the streets are well-nigh deserted 
at this hour, or how could the Great Western 
some three and a quarter miles distant, be reached 
in fifteen minutes without loss to life or limb? As 
early as half-past five, the carts were dashing off 
north, east, and west ; but it will be nine before the 
last of them returns home; and the horses, with 
few exceptions, are released from the labours of the 


This is the manner, then, in which news is 
printed and circulated. It is scarcely exaggeration 
to call a modern newspaper the triumph of mate- 
rial civilisation. Steam and the electric-telegraph 
are but the handmaidens of the press. What toil 
and labour are necessary for the production of a 
single number! Side by side with the leaders, 
which catch and reproduce in clear terse language 
the opinions of the day, are the speeches delivered 
last night, fresh and instinct with life as they 
burst from the lips of the orators. There, too, is 
the contemporary history written at intervals dur- 
ing the last two months, from all the great centres 
of the world—from Sydney, Hong-kong, Calcutta, 
and New York, from Vienna, Berlin, and Paris, 
That the Englishman may know at his breakfast- . 
table what is passing in every quarter of the globe, 
one correspondent winters on the bleak heights of 
Sebastopol, or falls, smitten with sunstroke, on 
the burning plains of India; a second dies by 
torture in a Ehinese prison ; a third pierces the 
Federal lines, and shares the horrors of blockade 
within the lines of Richmond. The broad sheet 
which tells us this, tells us also, in infinite variety, 
the story of trade and commerce, of social life and 
politics, even of literature and philosophy. What- 
ever can happen in any part of the world of inter- 
est to mankind, finds some one of skill and intel- 
ligence to send the record home ; and to bring this 
knowledge quickly to the reader, what science and 
what fortitude must be employed in the service of 
the ‘fourth estate!’ Steamers dart out from Cape 
Race to catch the homeward-bound Cunard, and 
to fling on board the latest telegrams from New 
York. On the coast of Ireland, men are watching 
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day and night for the first faint smoke on the 
horizon which may indicate the ship which bri 
the mails from across the Atlantic; and then in 
their little boats, whatever be the weather, they 
hurry out to sea, to obtain materials for the tele- 
from Queenstown to London, and to antici- 
the arrival of the mails by a few hours. Yes, 
ere in the Strand is the real vena contracta of 
civilisation. Through those folding-doors, passes 
tem: historians, and throug’ ose doors 
por ay my out to be redistributed to all the 
ends of the earth. 


LAPSUS LINGUZ 


Anz you, Reader, one of those thrice-happy mortals 
whose mental machinery neither loses nor gains, but 
works on with uniform regularity? Can you rise to 
address an assembly, or sit down to your desk for 
more guarded utterance, with the consciousness 
that what you speak or write is sure to come up to 
a certain average, not disgracefully below your 
former performances? Do your thoughts never 
come crowding on your brain in such turbulent 
confusion, that before you have finished moulding 
one, another pushes it out, and the perplexed 
listener has to interpret your meaning from the 
heads and tails of incomplete sentences? Is your 
memory clear and ready, always providing you 
with, at all events, familiar names and words in 
common use? If so, it is much to be feared that 
you are harsh and uncharitable towards those whose 
minds are leas happily constituted than your own ; 
that you characterise their forgetfulness as careless- 
ness, the'r abstraction as affectation, their inco- 
herence as a sure symptom of despicable folly ; for 
it is exceedingly difficult for an orderly mind to 
contemplate anything approaching to confusion or 
want of method with common patience ; it cannot 
comprehend that what comes so instinctively to 
itself, is unattainable by a different organisation. 
Of course, a confused, a hesitating, or inconsequent 
style of speaking is a great defect; but it is one 
which so often arises from a redundancy rather than 
a lack of sentiments and illustrations, that it should 
be treated with leniency. Indeed, it is singular to 
observe how often an empty-headed man, without 
one original idea in his possession, can pour out 
well-turned sentences without hesitation, and upon 
every subject, by the hour together; while his 
intellectual superior, who has thought deeply and 
earnestly upon the same topics, sits by in silence, 
or stammers, becomes involved in his sentences, 
puts one word for another, and makes an exhibi- 
tion of himself rather than of his opinions. 

When a man combines power of thought with 
fluency of speech and the faculty of arranging his 
ideas, he is a delightful conversationalist ; if, in 
addition, he has good lungs, an uvula which does 
not tickle, and sturdy tonsils, he is a born orator ; 
let him add industry and a capacity for business, 
and there is your statesman. 

All men who are deficient in the three first 
qualities—namely, thought, fluency, and order—are 
liable to the lapsus lingue, and if they declaim 


much in public, will sometimes excite uninten- 
tional merriment by their blunders. How we 
laugh, even at the present day, at the elaborate 
mistakes of Sir Boyle Roche. e famous ‘ There 
he stands, Mr er, like a crocodile, with his 
hands in his pockets, shedding false tears, may 
surely be considered a slip of the tongue: he 
would not have written such a sentence. He pos- 
sessed a creative imagination and fluency of speech, 
but was entirely deficient in the power of i 
his ideas: comparisons, illustrations, invectives 
overflowed his brain, and came pouring out of his 
mouth in a heterogeneous torrent. Take, for 
instance: ‘Mr Speaker, sir, I smell a rat; I see 
him floating in the air; but I will nip him in the 
bud!’ Here are three distinct images jumbled up 
into a ridiculous sentence. A man with an equally 
fluent tongue and a brain of inferior reproductive 
energy, would have stuck, say, to the flower, some 
poisonous plant probably, would have sown it, 
watered it, pered it for a quarter of an hour 
before the nipping process, and probably impressed 
his —o the idea that he had made a 
very respectable speech. 

he more ordinary slips of the tongue are caused 
either by nervousness or by the mind wandering 
away while the unruly member is left to trip 
unguided over some oft-repeated words, and the 
effect produced by such mistakes is sometimes very 
ludicrous. It is astonishing how seldom actors 
stumble in this way: one would fancy that men 
repeating the words of another, night after night, 
and obliged all the time to think of their actions, 
the expression of their faces, and, above all, their 
enes, would be peculiarly liable to blunder ; but 
though they often forget their parts, and are driven 
to ‘gag,’ it is almost always the author, not the 
actor, who suffers. I remember one very ridiculous 
la made by an actor, however, which may not 
be familiar to the reader. The play was Lear, and 
the performer who represented the len ki on well 
enough till he came to his lament over unfilial 
conduct of his daughter Goneril : 


Turn all her mother’s pains, and benefits, 

To laughter and contempt ; that she may feel 
How s r than a serpent’s tooth it is 

To have a thankless child. 


Which the unhappy man rendered : 


How sharper than a t’s thanks it is 
To have a toothless chil 


A reading not quite so tragic as the origi 

A still oa terrible thing must it be for a 
clergyman to make a ludicrous blunder of this 
description while conducting the service: the more 
solemn the cast of our thoughts at a 
moment, the more comic does any ity seem, 
and he must have been a very serious person indeed 
who refrained from smiling when officiating 
minister read: ‘ He spake the word, and catho 
came, and ipi innumerable,’ The. best 
thing which could happen to one who made such a 
slip, would be not to perceive it; that is, if he were 
a man who found a difficulty in keeping his 
countenance upon trying occasions, a task, how- 
ever, which the majority of clergymen seem to find 
simple enough. Is it possible that they appoint 
comic clerks, and select quaint hymns, that con- 
stant practice may perfect them in the art of pre- 
serving their = under any circumstances ? 


Our rector is a learned man, not devoid of humour, q 
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and the first line of the hymn which he gave out 
to be sung before his morning sermon last Sunday 
was : 


Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve. 
And yet there were dozens and dozens of hymns in 
the book set to the same tune, quite free from any 
such comical ions: he must have had some 
secret motive for picking that one out. 

It is a si phenomenon of the human mind, 
that if a man makes a slip of the tongue without 
noticing it himself, or being corrected by others, in 
the course of a repetition or recital, the chances are 
that the same Japsus recurs on the next occasion. 
A friend of ours, who is one of the best gentlemen 
light-weight riders in England, an ardent fox- 
hunter, and a most melodious vocalist, has a first- 
rate hunting-song in his répertoire, which is always 
called for on convivial occasions, but in the course 
of singing which he as invariably as unwittingly 
trolls out the most fearful heresy that a sportsman 
could utter : 

When hounds are in cover, your place is inside— 
instead of outside, as, of course, it stands in the text, 
and as my friend fancies he sings it. 

These last instances are pure slips of the tongue, 
as those first treated of are perhaps of the brain ; but 
there is a description of /apsus in which the powers 
of thinking and the organs of speech seem to 
stumble at the same time. 

The Count de Roncy, who was rather famous for 
these ingenious blunders, went to call upon 
Thisuges when she was very ‘And 
how are you to-day, madame ?’ ; 

‘No better, count. I cannot get a wink of sleep.’ 

‘ Dear, dear ; how is that ?” 

‘It is those church-bells, that keep up one cease- 
less din day and night. I do wish something could 
be done about it.’ : 

‘Why don’t you have straw laid down before the 
door?’ cried De Roncy, his face lighting up as he 
thought of this ingenious ient. 

A better illustration of the compound sI 
allude to, is perhaps afforded by the following 
anecdote of a Gascon soldier at Rome who was 
being lionised by some Italians, and whose patriotic 
soul refused to admit any superiority in St Peter’s 
over the churches of his own country. ‘That a 
cathedral !’ he said, shrugging his shoulders: ‘why, 
in the country I come from, there is one the nave 
of which is a thousand yards long,’ 

‘Oh, oh, oh !’ chorused the Italians. 

‘Fact, I assure you,’ insisted the Gascon ; ‘and 
it is twice as ‘4 

‘ Well, well, he said afterwards to the comrades 
who bantered him on the slip he had made ; ‘ per- 

haps I did overdo it. I was going to make it 


square, only they took me up so y that I had 
not time to think: J 
This is something like the famous addition of 


‘and a hare’ of the man who did not excite suffi- 
cient surprise by dropping a leash of birds to one 
barrel, and exemplifies the blunder I allude to. 
The mind was quite clear about what it meant to 
say, and the tongue perfectly ready to obey it up to 
the last moment ; then came a confusion or obsct 
ation of the intellect for one second, during which 
the tongue seemed to cut a caper. 
The results of a lapsus lingue are not, however, 
always comic ; the tongue, especially of a nervous 
n, will sometimes blurt out what the heart 


by the stumble. How fearful it must be to have 
committed a murder or some other great crime, and 
go in a state of 
est some chance word, some unguarded expression, 
should give our fellow-men the clue which they are 
seeking! For when the will is constantly and 
earnestly set to keep watch over the tongue, the 
little demon seems to take a malicious pleasure in 
thwarting such excessive pains: Jet persons of a 
certain temperament only go about long enough 
with the fixed thought, ‘ Whatever happens, I must 
never sa: and on it to ope de say it 
eventually. 

Indeed, secrets of any kind are odious thi 
and the picturesque costume of the period wo 
hardly have compensated one for living in the days 
of the Civil Wars and the later Stuarts, when one 
always had a letter or a token in one’s 
fraught with danger to hundreds, or a dear relation 
hiding amongst the coals or the jam-pots, or emu- 
lating the cats in tic performances upon the 
gutter, while the emissaries of the dominant party 
sought for him with blazing torches, sharp swords, 
and shocking observations. 

And then the torture! If the reader be a lady, 
the question aqgeee to her in youth was probably 
mental; but the masculine student may, when a 
boy, have had his arm twisted round, and smart 
blows of cruel knuckles applied to the upper part 
until such time as he apologised for an Shes or 
disclosed a secret. If so, he can form some slight 
idea of the struggle between a firm will, devotion 
to a friend or a cause, and a weak and slipping 
tongue, in the furnace of intense bodily suffering. 
Thank God, we of the present day are s 
this, save by our own fault, or in very exceptional 
cases; but there is a very common form of the 
lapsus lingue which may cause us great mental 
pain and distress, Happy is he who has never 
tossed about through a sleepless night, devouring 
his remorse and shame, and regretting, oh! how 
bitterly, that he cannot at any cost or sacrifice 
recall words which have slipped out of his mouth 
in a moment of passion, of epi ic inspira- 
tion, or of pure inadvertence. I remember to this 
day with a hot feeling of shame setting that riddle 
about a squinting man being born in the middle 
of the week, looking both ways for Sunday, to a 
lady who had a cast in her eye, fully twenty years 
ago. The worst was, I saw my blunder with 
confusion and hesitation in the middle. Ugh! I 

who is constan ing slips of this sort. 
I heard her married 
three times, whether he thought that a widower 
who loved his first wife could ever bear to see 
a second in her place? To an officer of artillery, 
she put the question, whether it was true that his 
branch of the service was entirely composed of 
men rejected by the engineers? she inquired of a 
patriotic member of one university, why the other 
was so much more gentlemanly? she confided her 
opinion to a strange Roman Catholic in a railway 

iage, that no member of his communion could 
pasty be truthful. I myself, who am convinced 
that she would not for the world intentionally 
hurt the feelings of the meanest creature in it, 
have often been and thought for the 
moment that she must have aimed her random 


shots. 
The most serious lingue on record is that 


most desires to conceal, though life may be forfeited 


of the sailor on the look-out who saw a rock, and 
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called out ‘Larboard!’ instead of ‘Starboard!’ 
drowning dozens by the slip; and it was in con- 
sequence of that lamentable affair, I believe, that 
the word ‘ Port’ was substituted for ‘ Larboard’ in 
naval nomenclature. 


A TERRIBLE VISITOR. 


Ir was in compliance with the mandate of my 
medical man that I found myself late one autumn, 
about a dozen years ago, at the little town of 
Quimper in Brittany, surrounded by the usual 
impedimenta of a married man on his travels. 
Not, indeed, that I intended my — to extend 
much further at that time, for en a fancy 
to the quaint old-world Breton country, and so 
long as I escaped the keen easterly winds of our 
English winter, I had free choice left me to pitch 
my tent for the next few months at whatever spot 
I might think best ; and it seemed, both to myself 
and to those who were with me, that we might go 
further and fare worse. 

When it was understood throughout the little 
town—and news of any kind seems to spread faster 
among our vivacious neighbours than among our 
more a selves—that the English family at 
the Lion d Or were in want of respectable country 
lodgings, we were literally inundated with offers of 
the most diverse kinds, and all more or less ineli- 
gible ; ranging from a couple of lofts over a stable, 
to the huge chateau of a provincial magnate, more 
suited to the pocket of a millionaire than that 
of a poor painter; matters came to such a pass 
before long, that we could not venture as far as the 
market-place without being beset by two or three 
applicants, all eager to welcome us under their 
roof-trees, so that we were obliged after a time to 
meditate a secret flight, but were saved that 
necessity at the last moment, and capitally suited 
into the in. 

About eighteen miles from 
or stood at the time of which I speak, for of its 
after-fate I have no knowledge, an old-fashioned 
house of considerable size, with high-pitched roofs, 
twisted chimneys, and dormer windows, known, 
appropriately enough, as Maison Gris. Gray enough 
it certainly was—a grim melancholy house, with a 
sort of desolate pride about it, like that of a decayed 
gentleman who cannot forget his better days ; but 
wonderfully comfortable and home-like within 
doors. It stood — the south, surrounded by 
a piece of ground, en, half orchard, and 
more wilderness than either; before it, the high- 
road, that swept round to the left, and then dipped 
into a little hollow, where a hamlet lay snugly 
hidden ; behind it, a stretch of undulating meadow, 
that swept gently upward to where a fri of 
poplars crowned the horizon ; beyond which were 
more fields, sloping downward till you reached the 
ever-shifting sand-dunes and the green waters of 
the Channel, 

Maison Gris was two hundred years old, and had 
never belo’ but to one family. Of this family, 
which pertained to the class of what we in England 
should call gentlemen-farmers, the last scion pre- 
ferred the gay salons of Paris to the quiet home of 
his ancestors, and had long been desirous of finding 
a tenant for the old house, and increasing thereby 
his somewhat limited income. The rent demanded 
was moderate in amount, and as we could find no 
other place that promised to suit us equally well, a 


imper there stands, 


ourselves and were comfortably installed 
in our new home. The house, to be sure, was far 
too large for the 


uirements of our small family, 
which consisted pm 3 of myself and wife, and our 
little girl, Mim, eight years old; my wife’s sister, 
and two stout Breton to wait upon us: but 
we put such of the rooms as we did not require 
under lock and key, and feminine tastes soon gave 
the others a comfortable homelike appearance. 
Our life at Maison Gris was, of necessity, a very 
=x one; many people might have called it a 
ull life, but we did not find it so. Our mornings 
were variously occupied: my wife’s in looking 
after the needful domestic economies; Laura’s in 
instilling into Mim’s mind some of those multi- 
farious items of qr, ee go to form the 
sum of a modern young lady’s accomplishments ; 
while I worked on steadily at my great picture, 
wing more in love with it from day to day, as, 
it by bit, the idea I was striving to work out took 
shape and colour under my brush. Our afternoons 
were spent mostly on the sands ; and music, chess, 
and reading charmed away the evening hours. We 
hed brought a tolerable box of books with us ; and 
an intermittent shower of newspapers and periodi- 
cals kept us from stagnation, and told us how the 


busy world was wagging. 
"Thad chosen aad the best eee in the 
house for my painting-room. It had been the 
dining-saloon once on a time, and had a large 
mullioned window fronting the north, consisting of 
small diamond-shaped panes set in lead, with thin 
iron bars running across at intervals, and having 
the family lozenge let in, high up, in painted glass. 
After the fashion of the period from which this 
window dated, a small casement opened out of its 
middle compartment ; but the hasp of this case- 
ment being defective, Mim had found out a ready 
way of opening it from the outside by means of a 
bit of crooked wire ; and sometimes when I was 
busy with my brush and —_ the minx would 
cease from trundling her hoop in the garden, and 
wait with her nose pressed against the window for 
the encouragement of a nod or a half-smile ; taking 
which as permission, she would manipulate for a 
few moments with her bit of crooked wire, which 
she kept on the sill outside ready for such emer- 
gencies, till the hasp and the casement 
opened, when she would creep demurely through, 
and steal on tiptoe to my side. Two doors opened 
into this room; one from a corridor which ran 
through the lower part of the house, the other from 
a corner of the verandah which led by a descent of 
two cr three steps into the en, Why I am 
thus particular in my description of this room, will 
a by and by. 
y — — as I have called it, and which 
I had fully determined in my own mind should be 
an advance on all my previous efforts, was a scene 
from The Lady of Shavott, where the boat, which 
the poor lady has found under the willows, is 
floated by the tide, with its silent burden, into 
‘many-towered’ Camelot; and ‘knight and 
burgher, lord and dame’ crowd on to the wharfs, 
marvelling who this may be. But besides this, 
I had another picture on hand, to which I could 
turn for relief when the necessity for change came 
upon me. This second picture was a commission 
of my friend Sir Richard Thornfield, at whose 
house in the Peak I had been staying a short time 


bargain was quickly struck ; and three days later, 


lp, 


— ; and had reference to a rather singular 
egend which had been current in his family for 


her little head, the flowing masses of her chestnut 
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several centuries ; for the Thornfields were quite 
ancient enough to have an apparition of their own, 
and however lightly they might seem to regard it, 
you could not touch them on a more tender point 
than by attempting to ridicule the family ghost. 
As is usual in such cases, the a. never 
appeared except as a ge of death to some 
important ianber of the family ; but there was 
this peculiarity about the Thornfield ghost, that 
it was never seen in proper person, but merely 
the reflection a mirror. Suddenly, when 

‘ou were quie ving, or arranging your cravat 

‘ore ae geeks pou would see the reflection of a 
ghastly woman's face staring over your shoulder 
at your own face in the glass, with such a stony 
merciless glare in its unwinking eyes, as would 
for the moment freeze your very life-blood. 
Horror-struck, you would turn round, to see 
nothing ; and when your eyes wandered instinc- 
tively back to the glass, the dreadful thing would 
be gone, not to reappear, perhaps, for several 

ears. 

But it was one instance in particular of the appear- 
ance which my friend was desirous that I should 
illustrate with my brush. The incident in question 
happened about eighty years ago, on the eve of the 
wedding-day of one of the daughters of the house. 
The baronet shewed me her portrait in the gallery 
—a sweet young creature of eighteen summers, 
still, after all these years, looking out at the world 
with tender, serious eyes, in which one could not 
but fancy there was some presage of the sad fate in 
store for her. The morrow was to be her wedding- 
day; and late in the evening, she crept up stairs to 
her dressing-room to try on some of the pretty 
things in which she was to be — the next 
morning. The white gauzy robe had been tried 
on and approved, and she was just in the act of 
winding a string of 1s into her hair, when, all 
at once, she saw the Jreadful Face, with its Medusa 
eyes, staring intently over her shoulder at her own 
face in the glass. The smile died on her lips, and 
the gladness out of her eyes, as she look She 
turned and fled to her mother’s room, to lose sense 
and motion the moment she felt herself within the 
shelter of those protecting arms ; and in less than a 
week she was dead. 

Such was the episode which Re friend was 
desirous that I should depict. I brought with 
me a sketch of the young lady’s face, being desirous 
that my picture should be as accurate as possible 
in every particular ; although hers was a face that, 
once seen by an artist, would not readily be for- 
gotten. As if it had been put there to aid the 
purpose I had in view, I found in the state-bed- 
room of Maison Gris an old-fashioned cheval glass, 
than which, with its fantastic framework of carved 
oak, nothing could have been more appropriate for 
the background of my picture. I at once caused 
it to be lanted to my painting-room, and 
there it stood for several months, generally with a 
sheet of green baize thrown over it to keep it from 
the dust. When tired of the company of her lady- 
ship of Shalott, I turned to my ‘ ghost-picture,’ as 
Mim called it, by way of variety. Then was the 
glass unsheeted, and Laura, my wife’s sister, would 
pose herself before it, as in the act of twining a 
string of pearls in her hair; while I transferred to 
my canvas the outline of her figure, the turn of 


hair, with the up-curved arms and the taper fingers 


in the glass—that of the ap ition peerin g blue- 
white over the bride’s shoulder, and the girl’s own 
face—I left till the last, or, rather, was waiting till 
some moment of inspiration should lend my fingers 
the necessary power to represent clearly on canvas 
the two faces as I saw them in my own mind. 
Among the minor virtues of civilised life, that of 
early wr by ae surely to be considered as one ; 
and now I was in villegiatura, I fell back u 
a primitive division of time such as may still be 
operative in far-away country places, but which it 
would be quite impossible to observe amid the 
countless employments and distractions of life in 
town. Thus, it not cee res happened that I 
rose with the first streak of daylight, and taking a 
couple of biscuits in my pocket, set out for a six 
miles’ walk, getting back in time for our early 
breakfast ; after which I ee myself in 
tune for a good spell of hard work. One autumn 
morning I got up as I had often done before, just 
as the sky was beginning to purple with the comin 
day; and slipping quietly down stairs, I o 
the front door, and stood for a moment or two on 
the steps enjoying the delicious freshness of the 
morning. Whilst a thus, the thought came 
into my head that it would be as well to take a 
peep into my painting-room, and see that every- 
thing was right rm On leaving off werk. thé 
previous a T had left open the door leading 
into the verandah, in order that the room might be 
purified by morning from the smell of some tur- 

ntine which I accidentally spilt. This 
oor I had afterwards forgotten to pn before 
going to bed ; and the idea now struck me, that it 
would be as well to see that no stray cat or dog 
had been playing any pranks among my brushes 
and colours during the night. 

The door leading from the verandah into the 

inting-room was at an opposite angle of the 

ouse from that at which I was now standing, sol ~ 
descended the steps leisurely, and walked across 
the grass-plot towards it, noticing as I did so, what 
I had never noticed before, that the old house 
looked older and grayer, shewed the scars and 
brunts of age more clearly by that cold half-light 
of early morning than when seen at any other time 
even under the bright sun of mid-day. As I 
stepped under the verandah, I saw with some 
surprise that the door in front of me was shut. It 
was a swing-door that shut of its own accord unless 
fastened back, and on leaving it overnight, I had 
propped it open with a chair; but the chair was 
now gone, and the door closed. Wondering a little. 
by what means this had come about, I pushed 
open the door, and went in. As I entered the room, 
I mechanically let go the door, which swung to, 
and shut me in ; and the same instant I felt, rather 
by intuition than by the action of any more posi- 
tive sense, that I was shut up with something that 
had no business there—with something terrible. 
I had but one brief instant to look round; the 
next, my wandering gaze fixed itself upon two 
great blazing eyes staring balefully out at me from 
a dusky corner of the room ; but in that one second 
of time my mind took in the fallen chair, the great 
cheval glass in the centre of the room, my easel 
in one corner, a broken doll of Mim’s on the floor ; 
while other familiar objects further away in the 
big room still shewed indistinctly through the dim 
gray light creeping slowly through the thick panes 
of the old window ; then the eyes took me, and in 


holding the pearls. The two faces as seen reflected 


that first awful shock with which the sight of them 
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thrilled me, I think that I could hardly have 
turned my head away even to save my life. They 
glared at me unwinkingly from the semi-obscurity 
of the corner with a sort of concentrated ferocity in 
their glare which chilled my very heart’s-blood. 
To what strange monster crouching there, but half 
seen in that dim corner, did those fiery orbs belong ? 
Not long was I left in doubt. With a snarl, low, 
deep, ‘a ferocious ; with an arching and bristling 
of its immense back; with its mouth grinning 
murder ; with one ———e step backward, as if 
to give itself more leverage for a spring ; and with 
one mighty rush, the Tiger was upon me. I fell as 
though smitten by a thunderbolt, a blood-red light 
danced for an instant before my eyes, and then came 
a darkness as of death. 

My senses came back but slowly. I awoke by 
degrees to a consciousness of life, but of a life utterly 
dissevered from that of my former self. I was no 
lo! the tenant of Maison Gris; I was no longer 
a nineteenth-century unit ling for my daily 
bread ; I was a mummy in the heart of the Great 
Pyramid. I had been lying there as one dead for 
three thousand years, and now, by some strange 
process, which in no wise troubled me, I had been 
resuscitated ; and it seemed only to follow in the 
natural sequence of things that I should awake 
and find myself the inmate of a gorgeous sar- 
cop’ I was not surprised. I gazed around me 
with interest, but without curiosity ; I seemed to 
have been there before at some istant date, 
and nothing looked strange. But from the moment 
when I first opened my eyes, and even before that, 
as it seemed to me, I had felt the oppression of 
something ponderous on my chest, of a weight that 
seemed to grow heavier and deader every minute. 
What could it be? I tried to move my limbs, to 
lift my body into an upright position ; but the cere- 
cloths in which I was swathed from head to foot 
left me without the power to move even as much 
as a finger; and still that mysterious weight upon 
my chest was more and 
deadly every moment. For some reason own 
to me, the lid had been lifted off my sarcophagus ; 
a tender radiance shed by invisible lamps pervaded 
the vast apartment ; and although I was anable to 
move my head and look round, I could gaze upward, 


and my eyes in their wandering circuit took in a | E 


considerable span of the flat roof overhead. On 
this roof were painted in vivid colours count- 
less tian symbols of gigantic size: the bull, 
the cat, the ibis, and the were 
represented again again, er with innum- 
erable other symbols, all of which seemed strangely 
familiar to me. Suddenly, while I was staring at 
the roof, I saw that the keystone was wanting, and 
that the whole immense fabric was slowly collaps- 
ing, gradually settling down, and must before 
long crush me, who lay directly under the apex of 
the a crush me under the weight of a 
hun thousand tons. Already, here and there, 
great cracks were beginning to shew themselves ; 
the lamps, too, no longer burned so brightly ; the 
rg, the walls, as 
though it were being let down by chains from 
above ; every moment the air of the chamber was 

wing hotter and more stifling; every moment 
the deadly weight —_ my chest was becoming 
more unbearable. y I been reserved for a. 
fate so horrible—I, the last man left alive on all 
the earth? How had I sinned so greatly, that after 
a sleep of three thousand years, I should awake to 


the consciousness of a doom so dreadful? It was 
nearly upon me now, that terrible roof, with its 
igantic figures, red, black, and blue, whose frange 
elike eyes stared so intently into mine. I could 
almost have touched it with my hand, had I been 
free. Even now there was time to escape, if only 
those horrible cerements did not hold me so tightly. 
One last effort for life, though my heart should 
burst in the attempt. What rapture ! the mummy- 
cloths were giving way, yielding one after another ; 
and now but one remained—the one that bound 
my chest so tightly as almost to suffocate me. In 
a moment, that too was gone. My heart gave a 
throb of relief, and at once the whole vision 


ed into utter darkness; and with a groan, I 
= my eyes, and came back to the affairs of 


e. 

Where had I been, and what had happened to 
me? Ah, the tiger! I remembered everythin 
now. But even this reality, bad as it was, uanet 
hardly as terrible as the doom which threatened 
me in my dream, if a dream it could be called. 
That dull, dead weight upon my chest, which even 
in my half-conscious state had seemed ponderous 
enough to gradually crush the breath out of me, 
was nothing more or less than the immense paw 
of the animal in whose power I now was, and the 
shifting of it had broken my vision just at the 
point where endurance ends, and madness or death 
supervenes. 

opening my eyes, I groa' slightly, and tried to 
turn over but scarcely stirred a limb, when 
the tiger, which was crouching on the floor close 
b - shoulder, put forth his cate as though 
abrai I were going to escaj im, and brought it 
down on the u — my right arm; at the 
same moment claws shot from their sheaths 
like so many hidden poniards, and penetrated 
through the thick cloth of my shooting-coat deep 
into my flesh. A shriek of anguish even oe oo | 

Ax | my lips, to which the beast responded wit 

a muffled roar; and then, for the second time, I 


r scattered wits, on ing themselves 

ly together for the second time, seemed 
intuitively cognizant of the danger that beset me. 
very nerve and fibre in my body seemed to 
whisper ‘ Beware!’ I was conscious of the presence 
of my terrible adversary before I opened my eyes; 
I felt that to move even an arm or a leg might 
be my death-warrant; I lay there like one dead, 
slowly gathering my energies to meet the ordeal 
still before me. At length, I ventured to open my 
lids a little way, and to take a silent observation 
of the enemy, and of my own position. The tiger 
was still crouched at full length within a couple 
of feet of my right shoulder, ae rotruded a 
little further than the oe f oubtless, to 
grasp me again, in case of an en movement 
on | part. He was a splendid brute, full grown, 
to appearance, and gaily striped, after the 
immemorial fashion of his family; and under 
almost any other circumstances, I should have 
admired him hugely. Every quarter of a minute 
or so, he gave his huge tail a slow, solemn whisk, 
bringing it down with a dull thud on the un- 
anpal floor. It seemed to me, but perhaps I 
was too fanciful, that there was a look of quiet 
satisfaction, of grim enjoyment about him, as*he 
lay thus, gazin: me lids, 
with eyes of yellowish green, never wavered 
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or turned away for a cag instant. He seemed 
to feel himself so thoroughly master of the situa- 
tion, that he was in no hurry to proceed to 
extremities. Perhaps it was gratifying to his feel- 
ings to find one of the hated race of men so com- 
pletely in his — Occasionally, he opened his 
mouth to its fullest extent, and yawned silently ; 
and it makes me shudder even now when I 
remember the terrible array of teeth visible at 
such times. Once and again, he would give his 
ips an anticipatory lick with his great red tongue, 
while his whiskers quivered like those of a cat 
that is watching a bird. 

It was broad daylight by this time, and such of 
the familiar features of the room as I could see 
without stirring my head, were just as they had 
been left last night. The tiger, which I could 
only esca| ling abo ny 
menagerie, oubtless come prowling about the 
house in search of shelter, and Minding the studio 
door invitingly open, had walked in, overturning 
the chair in his passage, and had made for himself 
a snug lair on some discarded drapery in one 
corner, till roused by my entrance. But for my 
carelessness in leaving open the door of the 
painting-room, I should never have found myself 
in this sad plight. 

Instead of being close to the door by which I 
was standing when the tiger sprang upon me, I 
now found myself lying on a square of Persian 

t, and in close proximity to the second door, 
which opened out of a corridor in the house. 
Immediately cagets to me, on the other side of 
the room, was the large old-fashioned window of 
which I have already spoken, towards which the 
tiger's back was now turned. In a direct line 
between the tiger and the window, supported by 
two wooden uprights, and covered with green 
baize, stood the ‘am glass, behind which the 
window was —_ hidden, one side only of it 
m where I lay. 

n ering up my energies to meet the 
fate that loomed so thew Berm before me with 
whatever of courage and composure was possible 
to me. My chances of escape seemed very faint 
indeed, but none the less did 1 keep revolving one 
scheme after another in my brain—never more 
subtly active, never throbbing with a fuller life 
than in that hour of my extremity—only to reject 
them one by one as utterly hopeless. Alas! for 
me there seemed no help on 

A dull vague despair, in spite of my efforts to 

inning to settle down over 
my eyes to rest once more 

on the brute beside me, I saw, with a thrill of ho 
that those unwavering eyes had closed at last. He 
was asleep, with one paw laid against my shoulder, 
ready to grasp me should I offer to stir. A small 
matter, truly, to cause me to thrill with hope, but 
Icould not help accepting the fact, trifling as it 
was, a8 an augury sont romise. Lightly and 
delicately the tiger sle ightly as any maiden 
ing of her lover, and waiting for his coming. 
I ventured to open my eyes a little wider, and a 
moment afterwards, a sight met my gaze which 

stirred my soul to its very depths, and wo 

have drawn from me some or movement 
surprise, had not the pai lesson of a few 
minutes before been still so fresh in my memory. 
What I saw was the white agonised face of my wife 
peering in through that corner of the window 
not hidden by the cheval glass, and Laura’s face, 


scarcely less anguish-stricken, ing over her 
position ; would they be able to help me? My 
wife’s eyes and mine met in a long, yearning, 
heartfelt gaze across the little that kept us 
asunder. I had learned to the language of 
those dear eyes years before, and their meani 
was plain to me now. They told of love and ity 
in a way that no mere words could have done, an 
breathed, withal, a spirit of hope and conso- 
ation almost divine, as though wishing me not 
to forget that both her fate and mine were in the 
hands of a merciful Power, without whose per- 
mission not even a sparrow can fall to the ground. 

Suddenly, Laura whispered something in my 
wife’s ear, and a flash passed over the faces of both. . 
Then Laura held up her hands in a way that made 
me grasp her idea in an instant. She was goi 
to communicate with me by means of the man 
alphabet—called by some people ‘ the deaf and dumb 
alphabet ’—with which we were both acquainted. 
One by one I spelled out the words as she formed 
them, letter by letter, with her fingers. Her first 
communication ran thus : 


§ Cour We are praying for you with our hearts, 
for our heads. We are trying 
to devise some means of rescue, and do not despaar of 
success.’ 


Then they both kissed their hands to me, and went 
back out of sight. I knew that they would come 
again in a little while ; that they had merely left 
me in order to talk over some scheme of 

But what chance of escape was there indeed for 
me? None, none that I could discern. 

Presently, they returned, and Laura had Mim in 
her arms, whom she lifted up to look through the 
window at poor papa. The child was frightened 
when she saw the great brute beside me, and - 
turning away, put her arms round her aunt’s neck, 
and burst into sobs. A low , re from the tiger 
warned us all that the least disturbance might 
fatal to me. Laura took the child away, but my 
wife remained by the window, her hands clasped 
one in the other, her head drooping against the 
stonework, gazing at me through the es with 
tearless despairing eyes. In a little while, Laura 
and Mim came back ; and Mim, no longer terrified, 
now looked through the window at me, and smiled 
and kissed her hand. Then came another message, 
worked out by Laura’s nimble fingers : 


lan, which, with Heaven's 
help, we wi Met Lie perfectly still, and 
do not be surprised at anything you may see or hear. 
God bless you !’ 


A minute or two later, my ears, preternaturall: 
alert during those terrible gen me all 
my senses at that time seemed to be preternaturall 
alive—detected a faint ing sound, which t 
had heard many a time ore, only this time it 
was fainter and more cautious than usual. It 
was the noise made by Mim when she opened 
the casement from the outside by means of her 
piece of crooked wire. Faint as the noise was, 
the tiger pricked up his ears, and gave utter- 
ance to another low, deep-throated warning. The 
noise ceased for a little while, to commence again 
a minute later; this time the beast 

id not deign to notice such a petty interruption 
of the prevailing quietude. In a little while the 
noise ceased, but whether the casement was now 
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open or shut, I had no means of judging, hidden 
from view as that of the window was behind 
the cheval glass. But even if they had succeeded 
in opening the casement, in what way could that 
fact conduce to my deliverance? Had I even 
possessed the _* full permission to use such a 
mode of exit, the casement was far too small to 
admit of my passing through it. 

Laura coming back to the window, telegraphed 
to me for the third time with her fingers: 


‘ All is prepared. Wait and be silent. Our hearts 
are with you. 


Dear ones! that their hearts were with me, I 
never for one moment doubted; nor that whatever 
womanly wit, sharpened by the most devoted love, 
could do for my deliverance, would be accom- 
plished by those two! 

My wife, Laura, and Mim were now all gone, 
and I was left alone with the sleeping tiger. A 
short space of the most intense silence followed, 
and then my ear, hungering anxiously for some 
sound, detected a faint rustling in the direction of 
the window, but so faint, so like a whisper of 
silence itself, that in any ordinary mood it would 
not have reached my senses at all. Although his 
eyes were still closed, and he was to all appearance 
asleep, I saw, by a slight pricking of the tiger's 
ears, that the noise had not been unnoticed by 
him. It was with a feeling of sickening anxiety, 
which I should vainly try to describe, that I 
awaited whatever might happen next. 

Suddenly my heart gave a great bound, and I 
felt that there was some one in the room beside 
myself. There had been no noise, no movement, 
further than the one of which I have just — 
and yet all at once I knew that I was not alone— 
knew it »y some delicate, intuitive sense, by some 
subtle, spiritual affinity between myself and the 
intruder, which is as much a mystery to me now 
as it was then. The tiger, too, seemed to have 
had his suspicions arou First, his whiskers 
twitched nervously ; then he half-opened his heavy 
lids, and glared at me with his yellow-green eyes, 
in which there was a smouldering ferocity that 
jor ow leap into a blaze any moment; while his 
tail began to curve uneasily, and from his cavern- 
ous throat there issued a muffled growl of menace, 
long drawn out. Oh, the soul-wearing anxiety of 
those few moments! Even now I shudder when 
I recall them. 

With half-shut eyes, I watched and waited. The 
intense silence of the room was unbroken, At 
once, without any warning sound or intimation of 
what was coming, I saw a wee white hand and 
slender white arm protruded from behind the 
cheval glass. ‘Great Heaven!’ I cried to myself, 
‘that is the hand and arm of my darling Mim!’ 
and my eyes blurred over with tears, and all my 
heart went forth in a = silent cry to Heaven to 

and save my child. 

When I could bear to look again, the hand and 
arm were gone, but the object for which so much 
had been ventured was safely accomplished. 
Fastened to the curtain of green baize which 
covered the cheval glass were two brass rings, and 
to one of these rings Mim’s little hand had now 
succeeded in hooking a thin cord: so much I at 
once discovered, although for what purpose the 
cord had been thus attached, I was utterly at a 
loss to conceive. I was, however, far too anxious 


just then regarding Mim’s safety to give more 


than a passing thought to any other subject, how- 
ever strange. But so cautious, as well as brave, 
was my little darling, that not the faintest sound 
betrayed her presence, till, as I was afterwards 
told, she had reached the casement, and was about 
to be drawn through it by her aunt, when her 
foot slipped, and her head coming in contact with 
the stonework of the window, she gave utterance 
to a low cry of pain. That ery thrilled through 
me; but no sooner did the tiger hear it, than he 
started up with a roar that seemed to shake the 
room, and the same instant the claws of his right 
foot buried themselves in my shoulder, only to be 
withdrawn the next moment, so as to enable him 
to turn himself round, which he did with one 
sudden swing of his huge body, standing now with 
his face to the cheval glass and the window, from 
which point he evidently sniffed danger. For- 
tunately, he did not attempt to go near the 
window, otherwise poor Mim’s fate inust have been 
sealed before she could have escaped through the 
casement. As it was, the brute contented himself 
with standing directly over my body, and giving 
utterance to a series of terrific roars, such as might 
well have made the stoutest heart in my position 
quail with fear. Did some instinct dimly apprise 
him that he was in danger of losing his prey— 
that the dainty dinner of man-flesh which E had 
made his own so easily, and over which he had 
luxuriated for the last hour or two, dwelling in 
imagination on the delicious feast to come, was 
about to be spirited from him? Be that as it may, 
the tiger was quiescent no longer; the crisis of my 
fate, either for salvation or destruction, was 
evidently at hand. 

Mim was safe by this time ; I had a glimpse of 
her white face as the Breton nurse hurried with 
her past the window ; and I could now afford to 

; and truly my prospect of deliverance 
seemed at that moment a faint one indeed. The 
tiger’s suspicions were thoroughly aroused. He 
had now taken to walking round and round me in 
an unending circle, sniffing at me from time to 
time, and growling to himself, while I lay with 
shut eyes simulating death as closely as ible. 
Suddenly he stopped in his walk, and fell back a 
pace or two from me; and at the same instant 
there burst from his throat a loud snarling yell, 
half of rage and half of fear. The cord hooked on 
to the ring by Mim had been pulled from outside 
the window ; the sheet of green baize had fallen 
away from before the cheval glass, and the startled 
beast, turning at the sound, saw reflected therein 
another tiger and another man. With him to see 
and to act were one. His tail lashed his sides once 
or twice as he stood gazing for a moment at this 
intruder on his territory; then, still snarling 
viciously to himself, with contracted body, and all 
his huge muscles excitement, he 
worked his way backward almost to the door, so as 
to give himself more room for his spring; then 
all at once curving his body into an arch, and 
bringing his grinning muzzle nearly to the ground, 
he shot over me like a flash of yellow light, aiming 
straight at the reflection of himself in the glass, 
Carried by the immense impetus of his spring, he 
shot clean through the glass and the woodwork 
behind it, coming out on the other side, bleeding, 
and partially stunned, and quite as much fright- 
ened, I a as either. But at the first sound 
of shivered glass, and before the scared beast had 
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time to recover his presence of mind, the door 
behind me was suddenly opened, and my two good 
angels rushing in, seized me as I lay, and witha 
strength which at any other time would have 
astonished themselves, they lifted me lightly up, 
and swung me out of the room. It was the work 
of amoment. Laura's bold device had succeeded, 
and I was saved. 

The rage of the tiger was something fearful, when 
he found out how he had been tricked, and that 
his prey had really escaped him. Later on in the 
day came the caravan-people from whose custody 
he had escaped on the previous night shortly after 
feeding-time, and in such a quiet cunning fashion, 
owing to one of the keepers having imperfectly 
fastened a small grating at the top of his den, that 
his departure was not discovered till daybreak. 
He had subsided into a fit of sulks by the time 
the keepers reached Maison Gris, and neither 
coaxing nor threats could stir him out of the 
corner in which he had taken up his quarters, and 
there was no keeper bold enough to venture into 
the room to him. Ultimately, he was captured by 
means of a tempting shin of beef fixed im an iron 
cage, which he was obliged to enter before he could 
get at it, and once inside the cage, his liberty was 


ne. 

I was very ill for a long time, and nearly a year 
elapsed before my arm and shoulder were suffi- 
ciently recovered to enable me to use brush and 
— again. The scars I shall carry with me as 
ong as | live. 


SECOND CLASS TO NEW ZEALAND 
AND BACK. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART II, 


Tue voyage home, as it is in some respects essen- 
tially different from the outward passage, I will 
touch upon shortly, merely explaining that it was 
some years afterwards that I made it, and that I 
was then alone, and therefore again tried my for- 
tune by the second class, knowing exactly how 
much comfort I had to expect. 

My anticipations were not in any way disap- 
pointed. I was as miserable in every way as it is 
possible for a mortal to be rendered by mere phy- 
sical discomforts ; and the passage, for which some, 
misled as I had once been, had paid almost as much 
as for a saloon passage, was no better than that 
for which steerage passengers paid twenty-five 
pounds. We again enjoyed wet cabins and wet beds ; 
the temperature of the antarctic regions, to which 
ships direct their course now a days, in order to get 
round Cape Horn, not rendering such circumstances 
inviting. Again, we had a captain, who, though 
disporting himself with a captivating playfulness 
to his first-class passengers, averted the light of his 
countenance from all others. He was a man to whom 
his pigs were all in all ; he had established his farm- 
yard in the forecastle, over the steerage, turning 
out the crew from their usual quarters, and putting 
them elsewhere ; and it was his delight of a morning 
to stand and watch his pigs either feeding or being 
butchered ; and when they were dead and ‘ dressed,’ 
he would seek relaxation from his professional 
responsibilities in feeling their ‘cold corpusses,’ 


meas the depth of their fat with his own 
chubby forefingers—and evidently rioting in the 
leasures of imagination with regard to chitter- 
— and cracklings, pettitoes and sausages.. Then 
we had the usual differences in the characters of 
the passengers—some moody, some cheerful, some 
educated, some ignorant, some vain and preten- 
tious, some quiet and A parr the ter num- 
ber being principally old settlers in New Zealand 
and their families, paying a visit to England upon 
a pleasure-trip, or business ; or military men, of 
the forces engaged in the war with the New Zealand 
natives, returning upon sick-leave, retirement from 
the service, or other ‘ affairs. i 
due south from New d, we soon d into 
intensely cold latitudes, the dominions of the “— 
whale, as the re ay are of the shark, and the 
arctic regions of the great black whale. In these 
dreary waters, where the-scream of giant sea-fowl, 
the lowing roar of the whale, and the wail of the 
freezing wind, are the only music; and the only 
scenery, the different forms assumed by the masses 
of floating ice upon the inky sea—anything to vary 
the numbing monotony, and offer some induce- 
ment to go upon deck, is welcomed as a delight, 
and accordingly a school of whales or a great berg 
would be sure of a sensation. To see a vast, 
brown, rolling, tumbling, shining mass, looking more 
like a ship bottom upwards than a fish frolicking 
and evidently playing with its five or six gigantic 
fellows, the water thirty feet high from 
its nostrils, and sometimes springing ily into 
the air, coming down again upon the sea with a 
flap and a report that can be heard for miles, is 
something out of the common anywhere, and in 
_— a place is sufficient to afford food for a week’s 


talk. 

The first iceberg seen, too, is an epoch in a life, 
For some days before we saw our first, we had 
been within the latitude in which they are gener- 
ally met, and were constantly looking out and 
fancying we saw the glare of them in the distance, 
for ice has its white, as fire has its red glare. One 
day, on what is facetiously termed a summer's day, 
in sixty-two degrees or sixty-three degrees south, 
but to which a cold, January, fi sleet in a 
London back-slum would be a chee picture, I 
was wondering what winter might be like in such 
a place, and was just remarking upon the absurd 
difference between things as people imagine them 
and as they are ; how I imagined, for instance, 
that we should have hundreds of icebergs all around 
at once, with the sun shining upon them, and 
reflecting splendid prismatic colours from the 
cascades pouring down their sides, as the 
melted in the warm summer beams, something in 
the way of the fairy transformation scenes at the 
Christmas theatres of my youth ; and how it had 
been my private opinion that it would probably 
be rather pleasant than otherwise to be enclosed 
for a day or two in a network of icebergs ; whereas 
the sober prose of the antarctic regions is—wind in 
any quantity, the ship rolling under nearly bare 
poles, and throwing the freezing sea over her decks, 
and down the hatchways into our sleeping-places ; 
secondly, rain and sleet everlasting ; thirdly, fog, 
and the impossibility of keeping a proper look-out, 
whereby the pleasures of imagination, calling 
up scenes of death by shipwreck in various 
forms, were added to our other voluptuous sensa- 
tions ; and fourthly, but by no means lastly, among 
the summer pleasures were the pools of water in 
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which we were obli to stand bathing our 
miserable broken chilblains, sitting being out of 
the question. I was wondering whether travel- 
lers generally wrote their experiences upon the 
scenes of such delights, and amidst the numberless 
falls entailed by the attempt to write in a standi 
position on board ship, or whether the plan of suc 
quasi-real adventures and trials is oftener conceived 
in a luxurious arm-chair, in an English library, 
amid the scented Russian-leather books, the carved 
oak-cases, the velvet curtains, and the soft music of 
the black-bird, wafted from the smooth shady old 
lawn by the fragrant breeze. I was thinking of this 
contrast between Real and Ideal, I say, in a very 
cynical temper, when our first iceberg introduced 
himself with extraordinary effect. 

Glaring through the mist, there was seen, 
first, a strange white, or rather bluish-gray, weird 
light, shining like the reflection of some gigantic 

osphorescence ; then, slowly, as we neared it, 
Genoh into sight this dismal, terrific, and yet 
beautiful ice-rock ; slowly rising and falling with 
the sea, though several miles in length, and looking 
less like a single crag than a small island, or a 
down detached from a coast-line of ice. With its 
blue and white lights, it presented at first a the- 
atrical, card-board, artificial appearance, something 
like that of the scenic ‘Mont Blanc, when first 
beheld, in —— days, at the Surrey Zoological 

u seeing the volumes of water ing 
almost to the top, more 
two hundred feet high, far over which the 
spray was thrown in luminous showers. It wore alto- 
gether a portentous and unnatural appearance, with 
its strange inherent light, and seemed the picture 
of a nightmare—a dreary horror without form, and 
expressing only tremendous weight, intense lone- 
liness and silence, and undefined terror, making 
the belief of some, that the infernal regions are 
amongst eternal ice, seem very natural. After this, 
a man was always kept aloft, on the look-out for 
ice, and several more bergs were passed that day, 
though none were visible from the deck ; and some 
hours afterwards, from the glare, we must have 
been surrounded by many miles of ice, leaving only 
a comparatively narrow channel through which we 
were and again afterwards, the 
same light shewed us that we were approaching 
these wandering polar kings, and many of them, 
sometimes tay fifty together, were seen floati 
around us, but never was the strange effect of the 
first sight of them repeated. Some were most 
picturesque objects, covered with snow, worn into 
every imaginable form of rugged and solemn 
and furrow, emitting their own glare, and looking 
at a distance like fairy islands lighted up with blue 
fire, reflected by cliffs of white marble ; while closer 
they reminded a spectator of floating summits of 
some alpine ranges _— into the sea by the 
Mighty Hand that holds the world. Then, as they 
came wandering so slowly and so fantastically by, 
they suggested the wonder of where they go to— 
into what remote and unknown corner of the sea 
they float for shelter. And with awe we marked 
how the savage sea leaps at them, and tears at them 
continually, burrowing into their entrails, roaring 
at their throats, surging over their heads in a 
foam of relentless fury, baying at them without 
rest, until it shall have accomplished their destruc- 
tion. Amid the terror they inspire, there is 
something grand, and almost touching, in these 


___.~ 


exiled monarchs, broken down, and driven from 
the seat of their power, and going blindly, and 
with so majestic a desolation, and dangerous a 
pride, to their destruction, among the howling 
thousands of ocean-dogs. 

Some, again, were really beautiful, when one 
became accustomed to the unreal look of them 
—with their jagged and fretted spi orna- 
mented with the most delicate and fairy-like 
tracery of frozen snow of the purest white, save 
where tinted with a faint passing shade of blue, 
or a flush of rose, coming and going with a coquet- 
tish play, that would have become a deadly siren 
trying to entice us to her fatal embrace. Others 
took the form of high table-lands, the top sloping 
into a gently undulating plain of burnished silver, 
of several miles in extent, the clouds floating 
just over their surface, and the sun bringing out 
every angle and break in a blaze of glory. One 
in dangerous proximity to which we passed was the 
perfection of beauty, resembling a gigantic and 

ificent castle, to which the most stupendous 
work of man would have appeared a mere dingy 
speck, reared aloft on a rock, all built of alabaster, 
with pinnacles of frosted silver—a palace for a 
Prince of the Genii, or a small fragment of the end- 
less gold and silver battlements of heaven, witnessed 
by Bunyan. Others, again, stood mysteriously 
wrapped in mist and cloud, looming dark and 
threatening, like cloaked assassins ; but they one 
and all floated around us with a silent, ghost-like 
air, that was inexpressibly awful, and made one 


shudder while them. 
One night, it was blowing a gale, and we were 


rushing furiously we know not whither, in a dark- 
ness that might be felt, trusting to Providence alone 
to guide us, and conscious that any moment might 
be our last, when, suddenly, right before us rose 
the faint glare of danger. Out through the dark- 
ness pealed the ringing tones of the officer on 
duty, and with a turn of the wheel and a quick 
rush of the men, the ship was stayed with a 
jerk, her course altered, and we were saved, 
as it seemed, by but a hair’s-breadth. We had 
adventures that startle 

uring our passage t the ice, but we saw 
one more very singular berg, that calls for 
description. It was some niiles in length, and 
appeared like a long island of rock, rising six 
or eight hundred feet out of the water. At one 


ting | end stood a rm 4 pyramid, apparently detached 
from the main body 


at a distance of a quarter of a 
mile, and rearing itself fully two hundred feet 
above the sea. e fancied, as we neared it, that 


crag | this was very slowly and gradually sinking, and, to 


our amazement, it continued doing so until it had 
entirely disappeared beneath the waves. Whilst 
we were still wondering what could be the cause of 
this phenomenon, and perhaps ten minutes after- 
wards, the white peak began just as slowly to 
reappear, until it again reached its original height 
of about two hundred feet, and then once more it 
began to sink. On looking at it attentively, we 
now perceived that the opposite side of the great 
beng rose or fell in alternate time with the seem- 
ingly detached pyramid, though, from its vast bulk, 
its motion was not so apparent. Thus we ascer- 
tained that the entire huge mass, evidently extend- 
ing further under water than above the surface, 
was rocking with a slow swinging see-saw, describ- 
ing about three hundred feet each way ; and the 
nautical lookers-on expressed their opinion that 
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the we were looking at had originally been 
the m of the mass, and that comparatively a 
short time it and was still 
rocking upon the terrific swell such a capsize must 
have on which, had we been Pyithin a 
mile of it at the time it occurred, would inevitably 
have swamped us. As with everything else, the 
novelty wore off, and with it the interest, till at 
last we voted the icebergs a bore and a dangerous 
nuisance, and longed for hot weather to cure our 
pe, and ease our miserable, amphibi- 
ous state of existence, that we felt must kill some 
of us, if not soon altered. At length we got 
into warmer weather, with only the loss of 
one of our number. ually we reached the 
tropics again, and found the heat almost as intoler- 
able as the cold had been. However, there was no 
urgent danger in that; we could bathe and find 
cool corners, and we could sleep on deck, though 
one night I experienced a startling awakening. I 
had left my cabin-companion below very unwell, 
but with the conviction in my mind that he was 
more under the influence of drink than disease, 
and would recover before morning, and I had gone 
to sleep on deck. Towards morning, a hand was 
laid on my shoulder, and I was roused with a 
shake. ‘ Rouse up there !’ said a gruff voice, ‘and 
make way.’ 

bringin’ up the body ? 

‘Don’t yer see they ’re a-bringin’ up the ; 


y 
your mate’s body : he’s dead.’ 

d not realise it till I saw the poor 
man’s white face, with the linen-swathed jaw, 
the closed eyes, and the stiff and motionless body, 
being hauled up the hatchway. Could this be the 
man I had spoken to, and ed to go to bed 
only a few hours before; and could he possibly 
have died so quietly that I had known nothing of 
his last moments! A cheerful little man, whom it 
seemed a harder thing to imagine really dead than 
any other. Then came the solemn funeral-service 
at sea, when the sun rose. No tear was shed, and 
very little sympathy expressed. One or two may 
have exclaimed : ‘ Poor little fellow !’ or ‘I’m sorry 
he’s gone, but it’s his own fault, and then all was 
over. 

The sunsets in the tropics are sometimes 
sublimely tremendous, a passing squall piling up 
thunder-clouds in heavy masses of apparently 

igantic masonry, like one of Martin’s pictures 
in which Titanic architecture, melting into space 
beyond the comprehension of man, is delivered 
over to a plague of fire. Fancy could paint the 
t white throne towering up to mid-heaven 
i behind such a bank of cloud when the 
Day shall come; and over some such a d 
black footstool of thunder, the awful blast of doom, 
shivering the earth from end to end, and from 
peak to centre, followed by the angel’s trumpet, 
not loud, but rolling from sphere to 0. te calling 
all mankind, past and present, to judgment ; an 
then the Voice from not our 
sense, but pealing through every soul with its 
power, in the dead hush fllowing the crash of 


systems. 

Worn out, and cynical from long-suffering, we all 
became impatient and critical of one another. 
Sometimes two fellows who on shore might have 
appeared iy rene pleasing, would for a time 
conceive the bitterest aversion for one another, 


hunt down a third ; while jeers, or everlasting carp- 
ing and complaining, marked the intercourse of 
Judged in such a pardonable spirit, our two 
nice young men, whom at first we considered tall 
and gentlemanly, appeared weak-minded shambling 
idiots ; their ae became Smike-like defor- 
mities, and the gentlemanly tone, a begging or 
cadging dependence upon others. Our university- 
man e a vanity-stricken pedagogue, boring us 
all day with long stories about himself and his 
aristocratic connections, and his feats in various 
= of the world—all as true as the his of 
m Miinchhausen ; trying to be witty with a 
pedantic, wordy, laborious slowness; or unimpres- 
sively argumentative with a icularising fore- 
finger, or stalking about with a high-shouldered 
deportment of superiority that was feebleness itself. 
Our vast young of six feet three and a half 
inches in height, who played upon the piccolo with 
the air of a bullock extracting melody from a straw, 
and treated the letter 4 as if it were a ‘ 
creature,’ quite beneath the notice of commercial 
gents, became painfully discordant to our feelings 
by having a nose something the shape and size of 
hed to his if 
ung at him by an impatient Nature di 
with her work. The Po me or ‘ladies’ as they 
called themselves, resolved themselves into women 
who flirted with the sailors, treated the steward as 
an equal, and sang duets with him ; who, upon the 
o— of our young men’s constant assurance 
that x aye x heirs to a peerage, looked upon them 
of ‘pretty manners, and consented to 
receive them alone of the second-class passengers, 
upon the poop-deck, the poor fellows being thereby 
led into a most anxious attention to their hair, and 
the abstraction of other people’s pomatum. 
With gloomy eyes, too, we remarked that the 
old settlers were men who considered the solemn 
assumption of a tall hat the highest mark of human 
dignity, only to be indued with a corresponding 
loftiness of manner, signifying the ‘ perfect gentle- 
man’ pursuing his recreation, and not by an 
reti yman or publican, e rich, perhaps, 
by a long course of little villainies 
be too closely inspected. Thus nobody was pleasing 
to his neighbour, and a more ill-natured set 
than we became to one another never were shut up 

At last, after weary days, nights i 
interminable ; baked b the sun ; sodden with wit 
water ; from ill feeding and ill sleeping ; 
dirty, ro and travel-stained; our skins as’ 
harsh, cracked, and painful as a coating of lime; 
our eyes feeling salted; and our insides craving 
horribly for fresh vegetables and fresh meat, we 
reached London. 

Glorious moment! oh, happiness beyond any 
other in this world, when we realised the pleasures 
we had so long dreamed of rg oer y —hot 
baths, clean clothes, fresh food, pers of veget- 
ables, and draughts deep as the rolling Zuider- 
zee of the traveller's restorative, nectar 
divine, Porter! Thus fortified, I met once more 
dear friends with, as it had seemed, for ever ; 
and now, with the fresh English climate to 
luxuriate in, with all the enjoyment with which 
an Englishman who has travelled, after grumbling 
at his intolerable country, always returns to it ; 
and finally, with my old t and enemy, 


though a few days afterwards again combining to 


the sea, safely bound and at my feet, within a 
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convenient distance for an occasional grin or a 


shake of the fistat him, I have vowed never more 
to quit terra firma. 


OCCASIONAL NOTE 


HISTORIC SCEPTICISM—-WILLIAM PATERSON, FOUNDER 
OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


A REMARKABLE change has in recent come 
over our ideas as to the kind of evidence uired 
before accounts of the past can be held perfectly trust- 
worthy. The long received histories have become 


= illustration of this presents 
illiam Paterson, whose name is 
well known as founder of the Bank of England, and 
jector of the Darien Scheme. It had always been 
ved that Paterson was a native of Dumfriesshire ; 
and, in fact, it is —— so stated in the Statistical 
Account of Scotland drawn up in 1791 by the 
chial clergy. Under the head of ‘ Tinwald and Trail. 
flatt’ (two parishes of Dumfriesshire united into one), 
we read that ‘the famous Paterson, who planned the 
Darien Scheme and the Bank of gr &ec., was born 
at Skipmyre, a farm in the old parish of Trailflatt, about 
the year 1660.’ Mr Lawrie, the clergyman who wrote 
the account, came to the parish in 1784, within sixty- 
five years of Paterson's death, when there were doubt- 
less old persons still living who knew all about Paterson 
and his ancestry. There were even direct descend- 
ants of a sister of Paterson’s then living on the farm 
of Skipmyre, and down till so recently as 1844. There 
would seem to be little room here for possibility of 
mistake ; and forty years 24°, we doubt if it would 
have entered into anybody’s head, in the total absence 
of conflicting accounts, to throw a doubt on the 
matter. But a race of critics has arisen who will 
not take the word of the most honest historian without 
knowing the exact grounds on which he 
What he relates must be either from his own personal 


knowledge or from contemporary documents. Now, 
in re to Mr Lawrie’s statement, it happens that 
the parish registers of the period, if they were ever 


ly kept, are now lost; and as there seemed to 
be no other contemporary documents for Mr Lawrie 
to found upon, his account was thus reduced to a 
mere tradition. 

In the opinion of Mr Hill Burton, writing in 
1852, ‘there is no visible authority for the state- 
ment that Paterson was a native of the ish of 
Tinwald, and no means of knowing that he was a 
native of Scotland’ And a year later, he declares 
that ‘the most diligent investigators have discovered 
porn kee the time and place either of his birth 
or death.’ Some of the doubts thus raised were sub- 
sequently cleared up in a life of Paterson published 
by Mr | we in 1858. Mr Bannister produces 
Mr Paterson’s latter will and testament from the 
record in Doctors’ Commons, which bears date ‘ this 
first day of July 1718, in the sixtieth year and third 
month of my age ;’ thus making April 1658 the date of 
his birth, From another contemporary document, Mr 
Bannister shews the exact day of his death to have 
been the 22d of January 1719. The dates of birth 
and death were thus ppt beyond question; but as 
to who were his parents, and where he was born, 
Mr Bannister could only point to the uniform local 
tradition recorded by Mr Lawrie. 

Such a state of things was, ot course, unsatisfactory 
to all Scotsmen, and eminently so to all Dumfriesians, 
who are noted for their local patriotism and pride 
in their eminent men. Mr Pagan, the well-known 
promoter of road reform in Scotland, and a native 
of Dumfriesshire, seems to have taken it parti- 
eularly to heart; and he has been fortunate 
enough t0 i t on evidence which will satisfy even 


the honour of being the birthplace of the famous 
schemer.* In Paterson’s will mentioned above, the 
ninth item runs thus: ‘I give to my only sister 
Elizabeth, married to John Paterson, oe. of 
Kinharvey, in the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, \ 
Mr Pagan, in searching, for quite another pu 4 
the Register of Sasines for the county of Dumfries, 
came upon an entry of date April 22, 1701, recording 
two sasines—one in favour of John Paterson, eldest 
son of John Paterson of Kinharvey; the other in 
favour of Bethia (another form of Elizabeth) Paterson, 
daughter of John Paterson in Skipmyre. These deeds 
convey certain rights of es to the parties named, 
in respect of a contract of marriage between them. 
Having a lively interest in the unsettled questions 
regarding Paterson, and remembering the statement 
above quoted from his will, Mr Pagan saw at once 
that, by means of these documents, the doubts were 
for ever settled—that the Bethia Paterson mentioned 
in the sasine was the sister of William Paterson the 
banker, and that, therefore, her father, John Pater- 
son, farmer in a was also the banker’s father. 
To make assurance doubly sure, and to put it out of 
the power of cavillers to say that, although John 
Paterson, the father, was living in Skipmyre in 1701, 
when his daughter was married, he may have been 
living elsewhere—in England, Ireland, possibly in the 

‘agan made a pilgri to the grave of the o 
parish of Trailfiatt, and there, on a family group of 
tombstones, found the mementos of numerous Pater- 
sons of Skipmyre—among others, the death, in 1694, 
of a John Paterson, who, to all appearance, was the 
grandfather of the banker. It is to researches like 
those of Mr Pagan that we may look for the gradual 
clearing up of the obscurities and doubts that still 
rest over many interesting points in the history of 
public events and characters.- 

* The Birthplace and Parentage of William Paterson, &c., 
by W. Pagan. Edin. 1865. 


THE SMALL CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
Tuere stands, with stem and foliage broken, 
On banished Autumn’s ravaged land, 
A round white flower, her simple token, 
The farewell of her royal hand. 


Each leaf with sad and pensive air 

Its fellow-leaves she placed between, 
As if she thought : ‘ Will any care 

To know by this where I have been ?’ 


Then wrapped her many-coloured dress 
In folds of gray November mist, 

And left, with black dishevelled tress ; 
A lonely bird upon her wrist. 


The Romance of Tue Ciy¥rrarps or CLyrre, now 
Jinished, will be followed, on the 6th of January 1866, 
by another Ontcrv at TALE, entitled 

MIRK ABBEY. 
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